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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


1985 1986 iss7 


Domestic Economy 
Population 
Population growth (%) a/ -0.05 
GDP in current dollars 335.7 
Per capita GDP, current dollars 444.2 
GNP in current dollars 275.1 
GDP in millions of Guy dollars 3357 
GNP in millions of Guy dollars 2751 
% change in GDP in Guy dollars 72.3 
Consumer Price Index % change 50.0 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (thousands) N/A 
Public sector employment 
(thousands) TW3<.9 N/A 
Industrial Production as 
% of GDP at current factor cost 2226 oie 
Gov’t oper. deficit as % of GDP ‘ 6.2 15.1 


Balance of Payments 

Merchandise exports (FOB) 2sGe 242.2 
Merchandise imports (CIF) 238.4 198.6 
Trade Balance -2.3 43.6 
Current account balance -115 ~43.5 
External public debt 1586.2 1748.1 

of which, arrears 871.9 1032.7 
Private commercial arrears $3.5 89.2 
Scheduled debt-service as 

% of merchandise exports 94.4 105.1 93.0 
Foreign exchange reserves 

(year-end) LoS 2.9 i.e 
Average official exchange 

rate (x = US$1.00) 4.3 4.3 10.0 


U.S.-Guyana Trade c/ 
U.S. exports to Guyana (FAS) 42.9 46.6 59.5 
U.S. imports from Guyana(CIF) 46.0 62.9 66.6 
Trade balance -3.1 -16.3 -7.1 
U.S. bilateral aid (disbursed) 1.4 aie Vek 


Principal U.S. exports: machinery and machine parts, motor vehicles, 
animal feed, grains and paper products. 
Principal U.S. imports: shrimp, sugar, bauxite and gold. 


a/ Net natural increase (births minus deaths less net migration). 
b/ June 1987 figure. 


c/ U.S. Department of Commerce figures. 


Sources: Government of Guyana Statistical Bureau, Bank of Guyana and 
IMF. 





SUMMARY 


Guyana’s problematic economy fared better in 1987 than it had the 
previous year, but only slightly. Real GDP grew 0.7 percent, as 
against 0.4 percent in 1986. The merchandise trade balance moved 
into the black, despite a disappointing performance in the three 
major export industries -- sugar, bauxite and rice. Manufacturing 
suffered from power outages and shortages of imported inputs, but 
record levels of production were achieved in the gold and forestry 
sectors. Serious structural problems continued to constrain 
growth. These include a crippling foreign debt, a deteriorating 
infrastructure and the mass migration of educated and skilled 
personnel. Long-standing arrears to such institutions as the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank (IBRD), and the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (AID) have rendered Guyana 
ineligible to receive assistance from these important sources of 
development aid. In addition, a long period of drought, apparently 


ending in May 1988, has negatively affected agricultural output and 
export earnings. 


The self-described policy of the Government of Guyana during the 
past several years has been "purposeful economic adjustment." 
Guyana appears to have adopted a three-point strategy aimed at 
achieving economic growth and resolving external payments problems: 
the rationalization of the public sector, the encouragement of both 
domestic and foreign private investment, and negotiations with the 
IMF/IBRD leading ultimately to the conclusion of a structural 
adjustment agreement and Paris Club debt rescheduling. Movement 
toward these goals has been slow but steady. Specific steps have 
included retrenchment at the state-owned bus company during the 
first half of 1988, the publication in April 1988 of a new draft 
investment policy statement, and the announcement in June 1988 of an 
impending unification of the two-tier exchange rate. 


The outlook for U.S. business is mixed. For the potential investor, 
particularly in the areas of natural resource exploitation or 
contract manufacturing, prospects are bright. The United States 
and Guyana are discussing Guyana’s possible designation as a 
beneficiary of the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI), and Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) insurance is available for 
American investments. At least in the near future, however, export 
opportunities will continue to be limited due to Guyana’s critical 
shortage of foreign exchange, and those companies owed funds by 
Guyanese firms cannot look forward to prompt payment. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economic Growth 


Real GDP growth in 1987 was measured at 0.7 percent, representing 
the 4th consecutive year that Guyana’s economy expanded after the 
sharp contractions experienced in the early 1980s. While growth 

last year was faster than during 1986, decreased production in the 
major export sectors and in most types of manufacturing meant that 
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Guyana did not reach the goal set by the government of 3 percent 
growth. The government has set the same target for 1988, but 
problems in the bauxite industry and the effect of the recently 
ended drought make it unlikely that that target can be reached. 


Official figures for GDP and other economic indicators are 
underestimates. Government statistics do not cover the vigorous 
parallel market and are compiled using outdated accounting 
procedures. The CBI "basket," for instance, excludes many consumer 
items available only at inflated black market prices or includes 


items like cigarettes at their official prices, for which they can 
seldom be purchased. 


Main Productive Sectors 


Sugar: Sugar production fell in 1987 by almost 10 percent, to 
220,995 metric tons (MT). Cane production was negatively affected 
by the early start of the spring 1987 rainy season, which interfered 
with the harvesting of that cane crop and with the post-harvest 
burning of the fields in preparation for the fall crop. Other 
detrimental factors were breakdowns at the sugar factories, frequent 
work stoppages and the shortage of harvesting labor. 


For 1988, the sugar production target was set at approximately 
233,000 MT. Given the poor showing in the spring crop, however, it 
is very unlikely that this target can be met. The spring crop was 
closed at 75,600 MT of sugar or 77.9 percent of target. Production 
was affected by the 8-month drought that ended in May. The effects 
of the drought are expected to extend to the fall crop and perhaps 
even the 1989 spring crop. The state-owned sugar company, GUYSUCO, 
received a $12.3 million industrial reactivation loan from the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) in late 1987. The funds will 
be used to recondition the existing factory plant and to purchase 
new equipment. Barring another long strike or drought, the project 
should have a positive effect on future sugar production. 


Sugar exports in 1987 were just over 184,000 MT and earned Guyana 
$93.9 million, 25 percent more than in 1986. The increase in 
earnings can be attributed to the strength of the British pound 
against the U.S. dollar (the United Kingdom is by far the largest 
market for Guyanese sugar), which compensated for the reduction in 
Guyana’s U.S. quota. Sugar exports in 1988 are projected to be 
195,000 MT, which should earn approximately $104 million. Given the 
urgent need for foreign exchange, it is probable that every effort 


will be made to meet export commitments, despite disappointing 
levels of production. 


GUYSUCO, which had returned to profitability in 1986 for the first 
time since 1980, repeated this successful performance last year. 
The company’s financial health stems primarily from the 56 percent 
devaluation of the Guyana dollar in January 1987. In recognition 
that, in the words of President Hoyte, "cane sugar has little or no 
future in the world as an export commodity," GUYSUCO has undertaken 





a comprehensive diversification program. Its ventures include 
aquaculture, livestock and the cultivation of root crops. GUYSUCO’s 
efforts are being boosted by two IDB technical cooperation grants; 
the first, of $130,000, to fund studies on alternative 
agro-industrial uses for sugarcane and for sugarcane land and the 
second, of $490,000, to fund studies on the improvement of sugarcane 
bagasse utilization in electricity generation. 


Bauxite: The bauxite industry’s performance in 1987 was mixed. 
Output of all types of bauxite, with the sole exception of abrasive 
grade bauxite, was down by 7 percent as compared with 1986. Of the 
1.3 million MT of bauxite mined, 426,200 MT were calcined bauxite, 
184,000 MT were chemical grade bauxite, 66,700 MT were metal grade 
bauxite, and 49,000 MT were abrasive grade bauxite. Bauxite export 
earnings increased marginally, however, from $79.9 million in 1986 
to $84.1 million, due to improved world market prices. The 
state-owned Bauxite Industry Development Company (BIDCO) has 
undertaken a massive capital works program, intended to improve 
production and expand operations. Projects include the acquisition 
of $12.6 million worth of new machinery and equipment; the 
development of the new East Montgomery North Mine and the 
exploitation of remnant deposits at the North East Kara Kara Mine, 
which together will cost $6.5 million; and the establishment of a 
bauxite transshipment facility in Georgetown and concomitant 
dredging of a deep channel from the port out to and across the 
Demerara Bar, the long sand bar located about 12 miles north of 
Guyana’s coast line. This project is estimated to cost about $10 
million and is slated to be completed by early 1989. [In addition, 
BIDCO in attempting to conclude an agreement for the $30 to $35 
million rehabilitation of the alumina plant at Linden, which has 
been closed since 1982. BIDCO projects that 1988 bauxite production 
will total 1.9 million MT and earn Guyana $111 million. 


A cause for much rejoicing was the bauxite industry’s return to 
profitability in 1987 after many years of running in the red. 
Pre-tax profit in 1987 was the equivalent of $13.7 million, a 
significant improvement from the 1986 operating deficit equal to $87 
million. BIDCO’s chairman attributed the turnaround to stringent 
cost-cutting measures, which reduced the cost of production as a 
proportion of the industry’s gross earnings from 96 percent in 1986 
to 71 percent last year, and to the beneficial effects of the 
January 1987 devaluation. BIDCO estimates that its pre-tax profit 
this year will climb to the equivalent of $24.1 million. 


Rice: After a boom year in 1986, in which total output was 183,000 
MT, rice production dropped significantly last year. Total output 
was $146,000 MT and average yield shrank to 21 bags per acre. Rice 
farmers suffered from the high cost of imported fertilizers, a 
shortage of machinery and equipment, and dilapidated drainage and 
irrigation facilities. They also complain of delayed payment for 
their deliveries to the Guyana Rice Milling and Marketing Authority, 
a government agency, and of inordinately long waits at the mills and 
silos to which they deliver their paid. Some improvement in milling 
efficiency and capacity is expected this year, with the disbursement 
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of a $7.6 million IDB industrial reactivation loan (half of which is 
going to 29 private rice millers, while the other half is being used 
by public sector entities) and the commissioning in June of a new 
10-ton rice mill acquired from East Germany via a barter deal. Rice 
production during this year had been projected to be 159,300 MT, but 
the deleterious effects of the drought will mean that that target 
cannot be reached. 


Despite low output in 1987, exports of rice, which is Guyana’s third 
most important export commodity, increased 78 percent in volume. 
Export earnings also increased, by about 19 percent, to the 
equivalent of $15.7 million. Guyana had hoped to earn $17 million 
from rice exports in 1988, but actual earnings will likely be less, 
due to expected low production and the need to supply domestic 
demand for this staple food. 


Gold: Developments in the gold sector have been encouraging. 
Declared gold production -- i.e., that gold sold to the Guyana Gold 
Board, as is required by law -- reached 666.2 kilograms, that is the 
highest it has been since the mid-1950s and a 53 percent increase 
above declared production in 1986. Declarations this year are 
projected to be 933.1 kilograms. That gold may be reached, since 
declarations during the traditionally slow first quarter totaled 
4671 ounces, an increase of 548 ounces over declarations in the 
first 3 months of 1987. The increases are the result of three 
Government of Guyana actions: the September 1986 increase in the 
price paid for an ounce of gold to 14 times the second London Daily 
Fix, and the subsequent increase 1 year later ot 21 times that 
price; the declaration of a second amnesty, also in September 1987, 
during which holders of "unregistered" gold may sell it to the Gold 
Board without documentation or penalty; and the implementation of 
tax reforms specifically’ favorable to gold miners. 


The Government of Guyana’s efforts to attract foreign private 
investment to the gold sector have met with success. In May 1987, 
two Canadian companies -- Golden Star Resources and Placer-Dome -- 
signed an agreement with the government for a concession at Omai. 
Less than 2 months later, Golden Star and the Australian company 
Giant Resource signed an agreement with the granting exploration 
rights at three sites in the interior. The U.S. mining company 
Homestake signed an agreement with the government covering 
exploratory work at three other gold mining sites in June 1988. 
Other foreign companies considering or already conducting 
exploratory work include the Brazilian company Paranapanema, the 
Canadian companies SNC and Inco, and the U.S. company Amax. 
Canadian mining investment teams visited Guyana in June 1987 and 
again a year later. 


Other Products: Other important Guyanese exports are diamonds, 
shrimp and timber. Declared production of diamonds fell from 9379 
metric carats in 1986 to 7469 metric carats in 1987. Projected 
declarations for 1988 of 11,000 metric carats are probably 
over-optimistic. Output in the first quarter of the year was 1043 
metric carats, down 389 metric carats from the same time period in 
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1987. Prawn production last year remained steady at its 1986 level 
of 2.4 million kilograms, while shrimp production fell by almost 17 
percent to 1 million kilograms. Industry constraints include the 
need to prevent over-exploitation, shortages of fuel and spare 
parts, and the theft at sea of perhaps one-third of the total 

catch. Production during 1988 has been negatively affected by 
drought, since the shrimp depend upon food washed down the rivers to 
the Atlantic by rain. Timber production increased just under ten 
percent in 1987, to 188.7 million cubic meters. Export earnings 
also increased, to approximately $5.3 million. The Government of 
Guyana is projecting growth of between 7 and 8 percent in the 
forestry sector during 1988. Additional important Guyanese products 
and exports include wildlife, rum, garments, refrigerators and 
pharmaceutical items. 


Banking and Investment 


There are six commercial banks in Guyana, two of which are foreign 
owned (the Bank of Baroda and the Bank of Nova Scotia). In November 
1987, Barclay’s Bank followed in the footsteps of Chase Manhattan 
and the Royal Bank of Canada by pulling out of Guyana and selling 
its assets to the government for $1. The flight of the foreign 
banks was motivated by their inability to effect remittances, due to 
Guyana’s lack of foreign exchange. The government also runs a 
development bank, a mortgage finance bank and the central bank, the 
Bank of Guyana, which has sole authority to approve the release of 
foreign exchange. 


Until February 1987, the commercial banks were not allowed to hold 
foreign exchange. That month, the “open windows" proposed in the 
government’s 1987 budget message were inaugurated. Intended 
specifically to attract hard currency away from the black market, 
the windows currently offer a rate of 21 Guyana dollars to $1.00, as 
opposed to the official rate of 10 to 1, as well as similarly 
competitive rates for the Canadian dollar and British pound. The 
windows took in between $4.5 and $5 million in 1987, but the volume 
and value of transactions have declined as the black market rate has 
mounted beyond 30 to 1. All commercial banks suffer from excess 
liquidity, and all but one have imposed caps on deposits. By 
mid-1987, the commercial banks held an average of 70 percent of 
their deposit liabilities in the form of liquid assets. The root of 
the problem is weak demand for commercial or industrial credit. 

(The government frowns upon, though it does not prohibit, issuing 
credit for consumption.) Domestic private investment is lagging for 
a number of reasons: the shortage of foreign exchange that makes 
the import of vital equipment or inputs extremely difficult; the 
"get rich quick" syndrome that lures many Guyanaese out of 
productive activity and into parallel market trading; and a rate of 
emigration so high that Guyana’s population is shrinking despite a 
relatively high birth rate. The 3 to 5 percent of the population in 
line for U.S. immigrant visas, and the other Guyanese waiting to 
emigrate to Canada, the United Kingdom and elsewhere, are not likely 
to invest their money in a country they plan to leave. 
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On the other hand, foreign private investment is on the rise. 
Investor interest has been buoyed by government declarations of 
encouragement and respect for the private sector, President Hoyte’s 
statement that nationalizations "form no part of the government’s 
policies," and the publication in early April 1988 of a draft 
investment policy statement that pointed out that 100 percent 
foreign ownership of investments is permitted and that no sector is 
closed to private investment. The government offers a wide range of 
investment incentives, including tax holidays of up to 10 years, tax 
allowances for companies that export and the duty-free entry of 
imports that will be used to establish or develop industry. As part 
of its campaign to attract foreign investment, Guyana has both sent 
and received a number of investment missions. Delegations have 
visited from Jamaica, Suriname, and other Caribbean countries, as 
well as from Canada and the United Kingdom. President Hoyte led a 


mission to Toronto and Miami in late 1987 and to London and Brussels 
in May 1988. 


Balance of Payments 


Guyana achieved a surplus in its merchandise trade account in 1987 
of $43.6 million, mostly due to a significant decrease in 
merchandise imports. The surplus contributed to a significant 
improvement of the current account reducing the deficit to $43.5 
million. The Government of Guyana predicts a smaller merchandise 
trade surplus in 1988, despite tiie hoped-for increase in export 
earnings, due to expectations of a large increase in imports needed 
to restore productive capacity. The 1988 current account deficit is 
projected to reach $81.4 million. 


Official balance-of-payments figures do not take account of trade on 
the parallel economy. Millions of dollars worth of gold, diamonds, 
shrimp, wildlife and other goods are smuggled out of the country, 
and other millions worth are smuggled in. One indication of the 
size of parallel market trading is the disparity between U.S. and 
Guyana Government figures for Guyanese exports to the United 

States. For instance, U.S. Department of Commerce statistics show 
that the United States import $74.4 million worth of goods from 
Guyana in 1984, but Guyanese records show exports of only $39.3 
million. Some of that $35.1 million difference can be accounted for 
by freight and insurance costs, but the rest represents goods 
illegally exported from Guyana. 


Foreign Debt and Foreign Aid 


Guyana’s foreign debt began to be a problem in the early 1980s, when 
both GDP and exports declined rapidly. The government found itself 
unable to make debt-service payments, resulting in an explosion in 
arrearages. By the end of 1987, total outstanding public debt had 
exceeded $1.7 billion; over $1 billion of this amount represents 
arrears. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) declared Guyana 
ineligible to draw on its general resources in May 1985, and the 
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World Bank put Guyana on nonaccrual status in December 1986. Other 
international donors from which Guyana can no longer receive aid 
include the U.S. Agency for International Development, the United 
Kingdom, the Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) and the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). Nonpayment of dues has 
rendered Guyana ineligible to vote in such fora as the International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU) and the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). 


The Government of Guyana has stated many times its intention to pay 
its debts. Toward this end, the government has entered into 
negotiations with the IMF and World Bank on a structural adjustment 
program, which would lead to a Paris Club rescheduling of public 
debt and renewed inflows of foreign aid. For its part, the 
government would have to undertake major economic policy reforms, 
such as the impending unification of the two-tier exchange rate that 
has already been announced. The steps Guyana will be expected to 
take are outlined in the Policy Framewrok Paper that the government 
and World Bank signed in May 1988. Promising reforms is the first 
step; now, Guyana must find sources of bridge finance with which to 
clear its arrears to the IMF and World Bank, in order to qualify for 
the access to their funds that is essential for the success of an 
adjustment program. 


Guyanese foreign private commercial debt will not be cleared by an 
IMF program, however. These debts have soared as a result of the 

foreign exchange crunch and had exceeded $89 million by June 1987. 
Public sector commercial arrears had reached $76.2 million by that 


month. Ten years ago, the Bank of Guyana created the "External 
Payments Deposit Scheme," under which Guyanese firms owing money 
abroad deposit in the central bank the local currency equivalent of 
their debts, then await the release of foreign exchange. Only a 
handful of these debts have ever been paid. 


Guyana’s principal sources of foreign aid are Canada, the European 
Community (EC), and the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB). In 
1987, Guyana received from the United States $4.4 million in wheat 
and $1 million in soybean oil under a PL-480 program and $3.2 
million in soybeans and butter oil provided as compensation for the 
reduction in the U.S. sugar quota. This year, Guyana will receive 
$7 million in PL-480 wheat. (Food aid is not covered by the 
statutory prohibitions in the Foreign Assistance Act that make 
Guyana ineligible for any project or program assistance until its 
arrears to USAID are cleared.) 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade 


Guyana’s major trading partners are the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the European Community (excluding the United Kingdom), the 
Caribbean Community (CARICOM) countries and Venezuela. The last 
supplies virtually all of Guyana’s fuel imports, which account for 
more than one-third of total imports, under extensions of an April 
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1986 bilateral oil-for-bauxite agreement. U.S. companies wishing to 
export to Guyana are advised to operate on an irrevocable 
leter-of-credit basis or, where possible, to request payment in 
advance. The scarcity of foreign exchange has meant that even some 
U.S. firms with long-established business ties to Guyana or those 
that supply vital imports sometimes have not been paid for 
shipments. Some American companies have been able to recover a 
portion of their blocked funds through countertrade arrangements. 
Some American companies have been able to recover a portion of their 
blocked funds through countertrade arrangements involving the 
purchase and subsequent export of Guyanese goods. A major U.S. 
company with a subsidiary here is managing to remit some funds 
through participation in a rather complex scheme that involves the 
loan of new monies to Guyanese export-producing companies, in order 
to facilitate the import of inputs. The U.S. company then receives 
a portion of the export earnings of the finished product. The 
Government of Guyana’s financial advisers, the English investment 
bank S.G. Warburg, created the above scheme and is willing to work 
with U.S. and other foreign companies to design similar programs 
intended to clear blocked funds. 


The best business opportunities for American companies are those 
linked to IDB and other aid programs, where there is no risk of 
nonpayment. These opportunities are widely publicized in the United 
States by the Department of Commerce, and interested firms must then 
submit bids to the executing agency of the project or the 
government’s Central Tender Board. In the past 12 months, 
invitations for bids have been issued for IDB projects ranging from 


the supply and installation of a seed processing plant to a water 
balance study. IDB bidding award records show that U.S. firms are 
frequently successful in the tender process. Other trade 
opportunities lie with those Guyanese individuals or companies that 
enjoy foreign exchange retention rights. In general, this privilege 
is granted to those that export outside the Caribbean, including 
gold and diamond miners, rice millers, private sawmillers, GUYSUCO 
and BIDCO. GUYSUCO, for instance, purchased a rice mill this year 
from the Miami-based company Inter-American Transport Equipment. 
Best products for this market would be equipment, spares and 
supplies that would allow the purchasers to sustain or increase 
their output or to make production more efficient. 


Investment 


The promotion of private investment, especially foreign private 
investment, is a key part of the government’s economic strategy. In 
early April 1988, the government issued a draft investment policy 
statement that outlined its reasons for wishing to attract private 
investment and basic guidelines for investors. According to the 
policy statement, 100 percent foreign ownership of investments is 
permitted, although the government prefers the joint venture format, 
and no sector or industry is closed to private investment. The 
government has also promised that there will be no nationalizations 
of foreign investments. 


Interested investors must negotiate individually with the government 
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on such benefits as the length of tax holidays and the percentage of 
foreign exchange retention, as well as on such items as the size, 
location and duration of natural resource concessions, if any. 
Guyana has concluded a double taxation convention with Canada, and 
is negotiating bilateral investment agreements with the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland and West Germany. Guyana is also discussing 
with the United States its possible designation as a beneficiary of 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 


Because of Guyana’s critical shortage of foreign exchange, only 
investments in export-producing enterprises are likely to be 
profitable for foreign investors. Similarly, investments in oil, 
gold and diamond exploitation offer the advantage of assured export 
sales, although they are speculative by nature. The government is 
especially interested in encouraging foreign investment in these 
last three areas, and it is there that its promotion efforts have 
met with their greatest success. In June 1988, the government 
signed an agreement with two U.S.-owned companies, Petrel Petroleulm 
and Guyana Exploration Limited, granting them oil exploration rights 
in an area off the Demerar coast. The government expects to 
conclude a similar agreement, covering a concession offshore of 
Berbice, with the London and Scottish Marine Oil Company, and the 
U.S. company PetroMarine Engineering, working with a Trinidadian oil 
company, is exploring for oil in the Takutu Basin of Rupununi area, 
while a major U.S. oil company is considering also conducting 
exploratory work in the Takutu Basin. Foreign interest in gold 
mining was discussed earlier. 


Investment opportunities exist outside the natural resources sector 
as well. The Fertilizer Corporation of America established a plant 
here in 1987 that bags imported fertilizers, some of which are then 
reexported. The Guyana Resource Corporation, a joint venture 
between two American companies and the Government of Guyana, is 
proposing to build a plant that would burn imported industrial 
wastes to generate electricity. Contract manufactuirng arrangements 
are a promising area. Attractions for an American company include 
the commonality of language, a literate work force and low local 
wages. (In 1988, the minimum daily wage was raised to the 
equivalent of $2.50.) A number of Guyanese manufacturers, primarily 
in the garment industry, have experience with Item 807 Tariff 
Schedule of the United States (TSUS) arrangements. (Item 807 
provides for reduced duty treatment for goods assembled abroad from 
U.S. components and then returned.) 


Many Guyanese products are eligible for reduced or duty-free 
treatment under the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP). In 
addition, as a former British colony, Guyana is party to the Lome 
Convention, and as such, products enjoy duty-free access to the EC. 
Guyanese exports can also enter Canada duty-free under Caribcan, the 
Canadian version of CBI. American companies investing in an export 
enterprise in Guyana could benefit from all three programs. The 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, a U.S. Government agency, 
offers insurance against war/civil strife and expropriation for U.S. 
companies wishing to invest in Guyana, but has suspended issuance of 
insurance against inconvertibility of currency. 











